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May—1936 


Mathematics Conference 

A mathematics conference arranged by the The Head Mis- 
tresses’ Association and The Secondary Education Board will be 
held at The Phillips Exeter Academy beginning Sunday evening, 
September sixth, and ending Friday, September eleventh. The 
leaders and their topics are: 

Professor Arnold Dresden, Swarthmore College: “The Ele- 
ments of Analysis in Their Bearing Upon Secondary School Work.” 

Professor Louis C. Karpinski, University of Michigan: ““The 
Historical Development of Our Secondary Mathematics with 
Particular Reference to Problems of Teaching.” 

Professor J. R. Kline, University of Pennsylvania: ‘Infinite 
Processes as Applied to Elementary Teaching.” 

Professor Marguerite Lehr, Bryn Mawr College: ‘Euclidean 
and Non-Euclidean Geometries.” 

Professor Raleigh Schorling, University of Michigan: ‘‘Mathe- 
matics for the Slow-Learning Pupil.” 

A fee of $15.00 to cover general expense entitles each school 
to send as many representatives as it will. Checks should be sent 
to the treasurer: 

Miss HELEN WriGHt 

Northfield Seminary 

East Northfield, Massachusetts. 
Since the committee reserves the right to limit the number of appli- 
cations, this registration fee should be paid as soon as possible. 

The Phillips Exeter Academy is providing lecture and library 
facilities and arranging to keep the individual expenses of the 
representatives as low as possible. Delegates may stay in the 
dormitories and take meals at the inn at a total cost of $2.75 a 
day, and anyone who prefers may stay at the inn where American 
plan rates will be $3.75 a day for single room without bath or $4.25 
with bath. Applications for rooms should be made not later than 
August twentieth to the chairman: 

Mr. Henry L. Sweet 
The Phillips Exeter Academy 
Exeter, New Hampshire. 
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A more detailed announcement is being mailed to member 
schools and extra copies will be sent on request. 

FREDERICK FRASER The Hill School 
Marion GOODALE The Baldwin School 
NataLiE M. LonGFELLow, Secretary 

The Shipley School 
Ernest E. Ricu The Lawrenceville School 
Henry L. Sweet, Chairman 

The Phillips Exeter Academy 

Rusy WILLIs The Walnut Hill School 
GeorGE R. WILSON The Taft School 
HELEN Waricut, Treasurer 

Northfield Seminary 





I. Survey of School Libraries. — In connection with the 
survey of school libraries, a project undertaken in accordance with 
action of the Board at the Tenth Annual Conference in 1935, a 
comprehensive questionnaire has just been mailed by the Bureau 
of Research to the Representatives in all member schools. It is 
desired that the information, which may be supplied by a school 
librarian or one who acts in that capacity, may be returned to the 
office of the Board within two weeks. 

The questionnaire was developed by Mr. Oscar H. McPherson, 
Librarian at the Lawrenceville School, and has been prepared with 
a great deal of care, in order that the ground may be thoroughly 
covered and that the data may be provided by the schools with as 
little labor as possible. The questions are for the most part specific, 
and many may be answered by a check mark. As the book service 
of the schools is organized in many different ways, not all questions 
will be applicable to every situation; but it is vital to the success 
of the project that all schools, regardless of the extent of their 
book service, contribute information on the pertinent items. 
With such co-operation a report can be produced that will contain 
suggestions of great practical value. 

II. May Junior and Senior Booklists.— Samples of the new 
Junior Booklist were sent on May 8 to the Representatives in the 
member schools. These are being followed by samples of the new 
Senior Booklist. The Representatives are urged to bring both of 
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these Lists to the attention of the persons in charge of summer 
reading. Since the pamphlets are designed particularly to be 
interesting and attractive fo the pupils themselves, the price of each 
is kept as low as possible — a little below cost in the case of the 
present edition. The Board is making available to every Active 
Member, according to its established policy, twenty free copies of 
each List. The prompt filing of orders is requested. 


III. Examiners for 1936-1937. — The Executive Committee 
announces the appointment of the following committees of Exam- 
iners to serve during 1936-1937: 


English 
Davip H. Smitru, Chairman, Fay School 
Water Grerascu, Middlesex School 
WiturAm Paxton, Moses Brown School 


French 
Howe t H. Ricuarps, Chairman, Indian Mountain School 
FREDERICK S. Hemry, Tome School 
Rocer C. Moore, Groton School 


Latin 
Isaac THomas, Chairman, The Hill School 
DanteL H. Fenton, The Taft School 
GeorceE L. Tarr, Shuttle Meadow School 


Viathematics 
L. H. Somers, Chairman, Avon Old Farms 
EpmunpD P. Cog, St. George’s School 
M. S. Gites, The Fessenden School 


IV. Junior Scholastic Aptitude Test. — All of the schools 
which co-operated in the try-out of the Board’s Junior Scholastic 
Aptitude Test on March 11 by this time have received from the 
office of Doctor Brolyer at Princeton the ratings of their pupils. 
In the BULLETIN last month Doctor Lester, reporting on the Junior 
Scholastic Aptitude Test, stated that all of the preliminary edi- 
tion of 4,800 tests was used, the distribution being fairly even 
between private and public schools. A more complete statement 
regarding the experience with the test this year and the plans for 
the future will be sent eventually to all participating schools. 
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It has been pointed out before that the subvention received 
by the Board is not sufficient to cover the entire cost of the con- 
struction of the test. Therefore schools were invited to make 
voluntary payments for the printing of the test booklets at 15 
cents each. The Board appreciates very much the generosity of 
those who have assisted in this way. Further contributions will 
be most gratefully received by the office of the Board from any 
who may not have observed the original invitation for payment. 


V. Information Sought. — As it is most important that our 
records be kept up-to-date, will the schools please let the Secondary 
Education Board know the names of any new headmasters and 
headmistresses who will begin their administrations in September? 
We should also appreciate receiving the latest catalogues of the 
member schools for our files. 


VI. Executive Committee Meeting. — The next meeting 


of the Executive Committee will be held at the Hotel Commodore, 
New York City, on Monday, June 22. 


REVIEWS 
PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION 
May, 1936 


“If all the leaders of education in America were really demo- 
cratic in their attitude there would be no serious problem of aca- 
demic freedom.” This is a thought forming the basis of Frank E. 
Baker’s Three Aspects of an Administrative Problem. The problem, 
of course, is one of education and the three aspects consist of the 
ways in which the administrator must first educate himself, then 
the trustees, and finally the staff. The point is raised that too 
many administrators fail in the avoidance of the “employer atti- 
tude,”’ and that this leads to serious implications in handling the 
problem of academic freedom. Before educating Boards of Trus- 
tees one must first ascertain the functions of these dignitaries. 
The high-point of the article, to me, is the answer to this question. 
The answer doesn’t come from Mr. Baker, it comes from President 
Robert Hutchins, a quotation from a famous paper of his pub- 
lished in the January, 1936, UNniversiry oF CHi1caGo MAGAZINE. 
Trustees everywhere should read this, but they won’t. Those who 
are governed by trustees ought to read it too. They will. Mr. 
Baker gives a good answer to those who hold that “those who pay 
for public schools have the right to control them.” Who does 
have the right to control education in a democracy? 

Having passed through the stage of protest, and the stage of 
hope, the “Thirty Schools”’ have not entered the stage of charity. 
These stages are carefully defined and described by Burton P. 
Fowler in Siz Questions for the Thirty Schools. Mr. Fowler asks 
that friends and critics be kind to the experimenting schools in 
making judgments. He hopes they will delay decisions until facts 
are marshaled and plans mature. It is certainly true that these 
schools are not making extravagant claims, and they are assuming 
the burdens of proof as to what results they are achieving. It 
must not be forgotten that they are in a stage of preliminary ap- 
praisal. They are constantly questioning themselves. They are 
making every effort to seek truth wherever it may take them. Mr. 
Fowler’s article tells us of the questions that these schools are try- 
ing to answer as they proceed with their programs. These ques- 
tions concern such things as: common understanding of aims, 
organization and balance in the curriculum, provision for individual 
differences, and challenging the best in pupils. Lastly, he asks, 
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“Are we still engrossed in patching together a new crazy-quilt of 
educational fragments — more colorful, perhaps, but a patchwork 
all the same.” This article is one of those that convinces us that 
progressives are really sane people, reports to the contrary not- 
withstanding. 

What Shall We Do About Parents? Probably no administrator 
or teacher has escaped making, at some time or other, derogatory 
statements concerning parents. Perhaps there is some justifica- 
tion for the feeling (if for no other reason than that I have felt it) 
but Alice S. Christiansen speaks for parents. She pins a few 
things upon us that ought to make us think. She points out that 
too many of us have not thoroughly digested or defined for our- 
selves a fundamental working philosophy which will stand the 
hard light of day; and we complain when parents do not co-operate 
with what is non-existent! The article is a detailed description of 
how a New York State Community worked out its educational 
system by means of co-operative methods. The descriptive details 
are possibly less interesting to many of us than are the principles 
set forth. We learn, however, that when we are about to throw 
stones at parents we ought first to do a little geologizing in our 
own regions. 


Some parents still complain because their children are not 
bringing home the familiar English textbooks of other years. Not 
only that, “they aren’t studying hard enough.” They aren't com- 
plaining because they can’t “‘get’” grammar. The “‘classics’’ seem 
not to be required any more. What is happening to English? 
Frances Magdanz tells us in English Takes the Open Road. It is a 
clear exposition of the philosophy that the best medicine may not 
be the bitterest. Must English instructional methods be bad 
because children are enjoying English as they did not in the days 
when they had to read the things that were on our “required 
lists)’’ Parents still hold fast to the philosophy of Mr. Dooley, 
and this article is designed to put the reader in sympathy with 
newer ideals and ways of attaining them. The author talks not 
only of reading, but of writing, oral work, and grammar. 


We are all very familiar with the conventional method of 
dramatics in our schools. It consists of selecting a likely play, 
finding the best actors in school, rehearsing until the actors them- 
selves are tired of the play, and finally “‘putting on a good show.” 
“Both the teacher and the layman evaluate the production on this 
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same basis— the measure in which the play has approximated 
professional showmanship in acting and stage scenery.” In Theatre 
Art as Education we have Victor D’Amico’s ideas of what dramatics 
in a school really should be. He believes that the drama contributes 
two outstanding values to education: first, as motivation for every 
kind of child activity; and second, as a means of developing the 
needs and interests of all types of children. Real education can 
take place when the success of a performance is considered of less 
importance than the needs and development of the child. The 
author considers the practical child, the child who lacks two- 
dimensional sense, the creative and imaginative child who lacks 
manual dexterity, and finally the child with strong technical 
interests. 

Teachers’ Conventions can be very unsatisfactory affairs. 
Perhaps it is because there are so many of them that, by the law 
of averages, not all can be good. Too many teachers return with 
the feeling that the going was not worth the effort — exrcepling 
that it afforded a chance to meet new people with whom to exchange 
ideas. Nothing practical seems to come out of the convention. 
Thus talks Nicholas Moseley in Content and Conduct of Teachers’ 
Conventions. He suggests ways of making them practical, but it 
seems to me that too much is lost in the efforts to be practical. I 
think we should not belittle the importance of meeting and talking 
shop with new acquaintances. Every convention should provide 
ample time for informal get-togethers of those who attend. Several 
of these sessions are probably more valuable than several set 
speeches, beyond the certain few without which there probably 
would be no convention. But let us have our conventions so 
arranged that one doesn’t have to “‘listen’’ to something every 
minute of the time. 

J. W. Wrightstone has written up the results of his studies of 
Achievement in Conventional and Progressive Public Schools. It is 
difficult to say much about such an article because such studies 
are so inconclusive. It seems to be true that achievement is a little 
higher in Progressive Schools than in Conventional Schools, as 
measured by the instruments used. I am a firm believer in Achieve- 
ment Tests, and I am duly impressed with the statistical method 
of research. I have not yet reached the point where I think all 
conventional methods can be judged by such measuring instru- 
ments. — Rosert N. Hivkert. 
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THE SCHOOL REVIEW 
May, 1936 
Pragmatic Loyalty 

In The Loyalty Laws — A Pragmatic View, H. Arnold Bennett 
develops his discussion on the assumption that, unpopular or not, 
such laws are already operative in a great many states, will prob- 
ably be passed in others, and are definitely here to stay. The de- 
gree of their unpleasantness depends upon their provisions and upon 
the interpretation of their provisions by school administrators, 
school boards, and courts. Mr. Bennett thinks that teachers 
should try to delimit legislation, or help delimit legislation, so that 
it will bind them only to “support” the federal and state constitu- 
tions rather than the existing institulions. The constitutions allow 
all the leeway for change and reform which one could desire; the 
institutions are more frangible. Mr. Bennett further distinguishes 
between what he calls respectively a psychological and a rational 
approach on the part of the powers that be to the interpretation 
of “support.” By the psychological approach he apparently 
means the demanding of loyalty to the central principles of the 
Constitution as it was drawn up under eighteenth-century condi- 
tions; the rational approach, on the other hand, calls for loyalty 
merely to the general principles of constitutional government 
without regard to the individual and traditional character of our 
particular Constitution. The principles which are specified are: 
non-violence, non-despotism, essential freedom of expression, and 
possibility of appropriating private property for public purposes. 
Granted the rational approach on the part of the Government, 
the teacher can teach and experiment as he pleases — within the 
limits specified by Mr. Bennett. 

This article is provocative, illuminating, and subtle, whether 
one grants its assumptions and agrees with its conclusions or not. 
One wonders, however, whether the powers that be might not con- 
ceivably employ a psychological approach of a less intellectual 
kind — that is, use the loyalty laws simply as a foundation for 
their own prejudices, ambitions, or whims. If administrators (not 
to say all men) were uniformly intelligent, liberal-minded persons 
who habitually acted in the light of reason rather than in the 
glow of emotion and desire, it would not be necessary to have any 
laws at all. One wonders furthermore what the next step after 
loyalty laws may be and how it may affect independent education. 
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Articles 

New Methods and Objectives in Teaching Dull- Normal Pupils 
lo Read, by Fred G. Walcott. This does not bear with particular 
force on independent education; but two of its general contentions 
are applicable anywhere: early training is better than remedial 
work; and it is dangerous to force all pupils into the same mold. 
One sentence, of a type found with increasing frequency in educa- 
tional literature, is: “Such reactions are usually symptomatic of 
long subjection to the embarrassing inequalities that such pupils 
are likely to suffer in a competitive social and instructional sys- 
tem.” Why blame it on the system? Where would inequalities 
not be embarrassing? In Heaven, perhaps. 


An Experimental Evaluation of a Unit Procedure in Teaching 
American History, by Harl R. Douglass and Kenneth L. Pederson, 
discusses the values of three-to-six-day units of supervised study 
versus the daily study-recitation plan. The former is found 
better. 

Desirable Types of Junior-College Organization, by Leonard V. 
Koos, discusses modern trends in vertical organization, and should 
therefore be of some interest to traditionally-organized schools. 


Brief Mention 
The Selected References in this issue are on Educational 
Psychology and are assembled by Frank N. Freeman and G. T. 
Buswell. 
EDUCATIONAL ABSTRACTS is a new bi-monthly publication, the 
first issue of which carried 281 abstracts. It costs $4.00 a year 
and has no connection with the Epucation DicEst. 


New Books 

An Experience Curriculum in English: Report of the Curriculum 
Commission of the National Council of Teachers of English. 
English Monograph No. 4. A publication of the National Council 
of Teachers of English. New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., Inc., 
1935. Pp. xx plus 324. $1.75. 

“The monograph deserves careful reading by every teacher, super- 

visor, and curriculum-builder in the field of English. It is a volume 


which will challenge and stimulate the individual reader and exert a 
significant influence on the English program throughout the country.” 
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Creative English, by Nelle Button. Boston, Ginn & Co., 1935. 
Pp. x plus 240. $1.00. 

“Here is a writer who emerges from her laboratory and, with no 

apology whatever, presents both her method and her product 

Creative English is a beautiful book, beautifully done.” 


— Harrison L. REINKE. 


THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL JOURNAL 
March, 1936 


Socialized Education in Mexico 

An article by Isabelle J. Levi, appearing in a recent issue of 
the KapELPIAN Review gives an account of the educational poli- 
cies under the new government of Mexico. Radical reforms in 
education are taking place following the ideals and principles of 
the revolutionary government. Education in Mexico today is 
spoken of as socialized education, and, according to General Car- 
denas, aims “‘to stimulate the kind of teaching that will prepare 
pupils to produce and to love work as a social duty; to inculcate 
in them a social conscience so that they will not forget that their 
spiritual patrimony is for the service of their class, and so that 
they will remember constantly that their education is only an 
attitude for the struggle for the success of the organization.” 


Education shall be of a non-religious character, socialistic, 
rationalistic, basing its teachings and activities upon material 
reality and reason. The revolutionary government has ordered 
the establishment of rural schools, the organization of cultural 
missions in the country districts, the creation of rural normal 
schools, and the establishment of labor schools in the cities. The 
administration feels its greatest drawback to the success of the 
new school is the lack of education of its teachers, and their weak 
support of the new movement. “The teacher must be a social 
leader and his obligation is to serve the revolution, making the 
school the laboratory of the new social order.”” Mexican officials 
of the new government have great hope in the influence of educa- 
tion upon the future of Mexico. 


A Demand for Higher Salaries for Teachers 


Statistics show a growing demand for teachers, and an evi- 
dence that teachers’ salaries are being restored. In a recent issue 
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of the New York Sun placement officials of the University of 
Michigan report that ‘“‘placements in teaching positions, which 
reached a low point in 1933, have markedly increased since then.” 
A report from Teachers’ College, Columbia University, states that 
“‘placements have increased rapidly within the last two years.” 
The Board of Vocational Guidance and Placement of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago has also experienced an increased demand for 
teachers. The demand, however, seems to be definitely for experi- 
enced teachers. 


The Report of the Commission on Instructional Leadership 


The Commission on Instructional Leadership of the Depart- 
ment of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction has published a 
report setting forth what the Commission considers the funda- 
mental principles of instructional leadership. The points, divided 
into five groups are arranged under the following classifications: 
(a) the changing characteristics of American Society; (b) the na- 
ture and function of the school: (c) the nature and function of 
instructional leadership; (d) the activities through which leader- 
ship operates; (e) the organization and development of leadership. 


Resignation of Willard W. Beatty 


Willard W. Beatty has resigned the position of superintendent 
of schools of Bronxville, New York, to become director of Indian 
education in the Department of the Interior. According to a 
communication from Howard V. Funk, principal of the junior 
high school in Bronxville, the citizens of the community have no 
intentions of making any fundamental changes in the existing edu- 
cational program which is so largely due to Willard Beatty’s edu- 
cational vision and administrative success. 


Oral Reading in the School Curriculum 


“What values, if any, attach to oral reading that justify a 
place for it in an improved program of teaching? Are traditional 
methods of teaching adequate for attaining the broader values 
which oral reading may contribute?’ Such questions on the place 
of oral reading in school curriculum are interestingly discussed in 
an article by William S. Gray of the University of Chicago. He 
shows valuable ways in which oral reading may serve as an aid 
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in the development of mature reading habits, and discusses its 
sccial value in childhood and adult life. Various activities for 
securirg values of oral reading in a well-balanced school program 
are described and helpful suggestions made. Extension Bulletin 
entitled Present Trend of Thought on Oral Reading, University of 
lowa, is recommended. 


Visual Education 

A report entitled Visual Education, published by a committee 
of the Wisconsin Teachers’ Association, contains chapters on the 
following topics: ““The Place of Visual Aids in Education,” ‘Kinds 
of Visual Aids: Sphere of Effectiveness of Each,” “Motion Pictures 
in Education,” “‘Projection Equipment for Visual Education: Its 
Cost, Care, and Availability,” “Classroom Technique in Use of 
Visual Aids,” “A Co-ordinated State Program for Promoting the 
Proper Use of Visual Aids and for Establishing an Effective Visual 
Aid Service.” 

Another Bulletin on the same subject reviewed in this issue 
is entitled Visual Aids in the Schools, published by the New York 
State Association of Elementary Principals. 


Federal Support of Public Education 


In an address delivered in February, 1936, at a general session 
of the Department of Superintendence of the National Education 
Association, Professor Charles H. Judd gives an interesting account 
of the history of federal participation in education in the United 
States since 1787. He states that the National Advisory Com- 
mittee on Education, appointed by Mr. Hoover in 1929 to chart 
a course for the federal government to follow in dealing with edu- 
cation, recommended complete abandonment of the type of appro- 
priations for the support of schools and colleges that had been 
made in the past. This decision was rendered because the Com- 
mission was unable to determine adequately the amount of federal 
support necessary or desirable on account of the variation in sums 
spent on education in different states. Doctor Judd recommends 
that some experimentation in allotting Federal funds for the 
purpose of equalizing education budgets in all states be carried on 
by a small commission made up of experienced educators. <A 
secondary consideration in the decision of the Commission was the 
fact that existing state educational systems are not competently 
administered. “If experience accumulated during experimentation 
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with an equalization fund justifies the Federal government in 
taking over a share of the support of schools in all states, then 
Federal grants should be made the basis of certain demands which 
will insure the nation a proper conduct of its schools.”” Among 
the reforms mentioned as being necessary are equality of oppor- 
tunity regardless of race or color, uniform length of school day and 
year in rural and urban communities, the power to retain pupils 
and compel attendance over a period of years. “‘A school year of 
reasonable length, improved training of teachers, and the power 
to retain pupils are essential to the maintenance of adequate 
education in a democratic civilization.” 

Professor Judd closes his address by urging “‘an open-minded 
consideration of the needs of American Youth and an ultimate 
effort to secure from the Federal administration and the Congress 
the types of aid which will contribute most fully to the equaliza- 
tion of educational opportunities and the improvement of the 
school program.” 

The Selected References for this month are on Pre-School and 
Parental Education. 


*April, 1936 
Evaluation of Marking System in England 

A recent publication by Sir Philip Hartog and E. C. Rhodes, 
entitled An Examination of Examinations, summarizes an extensive 
investigation of the system of examinations now employed in 
England. The main object of the investigation was “‘to test the 
concurrence of the marking of a number of examination scripts by 
a number of independent examiners.” 

Fifteen scripts of “middling marks” were selected and these 
were marked in turn by fifteen examiners. After an interval of 
twelve to nineteen months, the same scripts, being renumbered, 
were marked again by the original examiners. The scripts were 
allotted by the fifteen examiners on the first occasion forty-three 
different marks out of a maximum of ninety-six, varying from 
twenty-one to seventy. On the second occasion the total number 
of different marks was forty-four, and the marks varied from six- 
teen to seventy-one. 

Such extreme differences in these results arouse the question as 
to the value and reliability of the marking of examination papers. 


*A review of the May ELementary Scnoot Journat will be found at the 
end of this BULLETIN. 
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It is only by careful and systematic experiment that methods of 
examination can be devised not liable to the distressing uncer- 
tainties of the present system. 


Text Books and New Educational Concepts 


“The Significance for Textbook-making of the Newer Concepts 
in Education” is the title of a paper read by Professor Charles H. 
Judd of the University of Chicago before a conference of publishers 
and a committee of the National Council of Education, on Feb- 
ruary 23, 1936, in which he discusses how the multiplicity of edu- 
cational theories affect the textbook business. He summarizes his 
discussion by the statement that there are trends clearly visible in 
the newer concepts of education to which the authors and pub- 
lishers of instructional materials may well give heed, such as the 
activity school, the child-centered school, and many schools ex- 
perimenting with the library method of teaching. The trends are 
all in the direction of expansion. Expansion gives range and 
breadth to teaching. It supplies incentives for initiative and inde- 
pendent work to both pupils and teachers. It furnishes an oppor- 
tunity to publishers to experiment. It opens the way for educa- 
tion of the public to a wholly new attitude about school books as 
the essential means of classroom teaching. 


Persistence of One-Room School in America 


Emery M. Foster, Chief of the Statistical Division of the 
United States Office of Education, is quoted from a recent issue of 
ScHoou Lire as stating, that for the United States as a whole, 57.6 
per cent of all public-school buildings were one-room in 1933-1934. 

The Library in the Elementary School, published by the State 
Department of Education in California, and Aids in Book Selec- 
tion for Elementary School Libraries, published as Pamphlet Number 
65 of the United States Office of Education are two bulletins which 
should prove especially helpful to school officers, teachers and 
school librarians interested in the “library method of instruction.” 


In Defence of History of Education 


Professor Edgar B. Wesley of the University of Minnesota, in 
a recent issue of SociaL Stuptgs, discusses some of the evidence 
and consequences of the general neglect of the history of teaching. 
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He feels that the teacher today relies too much on his own experi- 
ence, learning his art only by the practice of it. One type of evi- 
dence cited by Professor Welsey is “the derogatory comparisons 
which are so frequently drawn between present practices and those 
of the past. It seems to be difficult for the progressive teacher to 
realize that his predecessors also tried to organize materials clearly, 
to motivate the pupil, to discover apt and unique devices for 
presentation. He is therefore likely to visualize teachers of pre- 
ceding generations as dry, dull, tedious, plodding drillmasters, 
utterly devoid of psychological insight.” 

Assuming that historians put some faith in the utility of his- 
tory it seems lamentable that the history of past teaching does not 
function in the practice of the typical teacher of today. 


Peading Readiness 


An article entitled Educational, Psychological, and Physiological 
Factors in Reading Readiness I, by Charles A. Smith of the Public 
Schools of Ventura, California, and Myrtle R. Jensen of the Utah 
State Agricultural College, Logan, Utah, to be concluded in the 
May issue, points out present trends in the beginning of the read- 
ing process, indicates the more important psychological and physi- 
ological factors involved in reading, and evaluates the evidence 
bearing on reading readiness. 

A review of thirty-seven of the forty-eight state courses and 
numerous city courses of study has led the writers to the belief 
that successful attainment of reading skills is still the goal of most 
of the first grade work throughout the country. 


This article includes a very good bibliography pertaining to 
the subject. 


W. K. Kellogg Foundation 


The W. K. Kellogg Foundation, Battle Creek, Michigan, was 
established in 1930 by Mr. W. K. Kellogg for the purpose of pro- 
moting the health, happiness, and well-being of children. The 
official channel through which the foundation co-ordinates its 
efforts in a community is the county health department. Mr. 
Henry J. Otto of the Kellogg Foundation gives a report in this 
issue of the various projects being carried on by the Foundation 
through the organization known as The Michigan Community 
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Health Project. The report includes programs of Postgraduate 
work for Physicians and Dentists, and Teachers; also study groups, 
conferences, camp projects. Scholarships are offered for graduate 
and extension courses. The service done by this Foundation offers 
help in line of work connected with the health and education of 
children. 

Selected References in the April Issue are on Kindergarten- 
Primary Education. 

— FRANCES BROWNE AND GRACE K. HAL. 


SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 
March 7 — April 11, Inclusive 
Liberty and Education 

Much of the material in these last issues of SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 
has a bearing on this topic. The March 7th number, for example, 
contains the address of Dr. J. W. Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner 
of Education, before the Department of Superintendence. The 
address, entitled Education for Democracy, stresses again the dangers 
of teaching whose chief aim is indoctrination rather than intel- 
lectual stimulation. Good teaching “‘is described partly by the 
term ‘discussion method’ and partly by the term ‘scientific ap- 
proach.’ It induces critical inquiry and the habit of validating 
conclusions.” Teachers, particularly those who deal with contro- 
versial subjects, must avoid the danger of becoming drill-masters; 
communities, likewise, must avoid forcing teachers to inculcate 
certain definite social or economic doctrines. 

President Angel of Yale, in his address on Alumni Day, deals 
also with the question of liberty in education in discussing the 
much-talked-about teachers-oath bills. He takes the position that 
it is not the taking of an oath of loyalty that is objectionable, but 
rather the fact that teachers must take the oaths, and other, much 
more powerful agents for propaganda, such as editors and radio 
speakers, are not required so to bind themselves. 

It is interesting, in the same connection, to read the blast from 
the New York American quoted in the issue of March 14th. En- 
titled, Rid Our Colleges of Reds, this philippic pictures the Com- 
munist minority as a grim wolf who, with privy paw, daily devours 
apace, and nothing said (except by Hearst papers). We should 
have, says the American, a ““CouRSE OF AMERICANISM”’ in all 
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our colleges and schools. The author is characteristically high- 
sounding and vague when he sets himself to define ‘““Americanism.” 


The Present Educational Situation in Germany 


The acceptance and refusal, on the part of several British and 
American universities, of the University of Heidelberg’s invitation 
to send representatives to its 550th anniversary celebration has 
aroused a good deal of discussion. Pertinent to this issue are the 
letter of Sir Frederick Gowland Hopkins, of Cambridge, to the 
London Times (March 21); the essay of Ernst Koch, of New York 
University, on the German educational policy (March 28); and the 
“quotation” entitled “Heidelberg, Spinoza, and Academic Free- 
dom” (April 11). 

Sir Frederick believes that the universities which have been 
invited by Heidelberg must, in considering how they should reply, 
answer the following questions: (1) Are the universities to run the 
risk of seeming to congratulate Heidelberg on the destruction in 
three years of what it has stood for for centuries? and (2) Would 
not German universities who still hope for a return of academic 
freedom welcome a refusal by their colleagues in other countries to 
take part in the celebration of the destruction of it? 

Doctor Koch’s essay defends the present German position by 
saying that it finds its basis in German characteristics which other 
nations have consistently refused to recognize. ““The dominant 
note in the character of the German is Slavic.”” The result is that 
the Germans are ‘“‘emotional — irrational, if you will —’’ and that 
“their nationalism — is merely the almost frantic attempt of a 
people — independently to develop and assert its own culture 
within its own boundaries.” The author dismisses every move- 
ment in Germany which seems contradictory to his contention by 
the ingenious method of saying that its characteristics were non- 
German. Doctor Koch’s conclusion follows naturally enough from 
his premise; but he does not explain why a north- or east-German 
is more typical than a south- or west-German, while he admits that 
“southern and western Germany show a predominance of Latin 
culture.” 


The Few and the Many in Education 
Under this heading Dr. George E. Vincent, speaking at Johns 


Hopkins, deals with the desirability of reconciling the two phi- 
losophies regarding education: (1) That effective education can 
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only be carried on through ruthless elimination of the unfit, and 
(2) That true Americanism calls for equality of educational oppor- 
tunity. Such a reconciliation, which calls for ‘“‘a more careful 
selection of the few and a more intelligent provision for the many,” 
is already taking place, Doctor Vincent believes, as colleges pro- 
vide more opportunities for those of exceptional ability to exercise 
their talents, and as interest in adult education grows. It is, of 
course, possible to provide opportunity for the many and still to 
eliminate those who for any reason are unable to take advantage 
of the opportunity. 


The Function and Future of Privately Endowed Colleges 


The address of President Conant of Harvard, published in the 
issue of April 4th, mentions these advantages of the privately en- 
dowed college over most state universities: (1) It can more definitely 
limit the size of the student body and the range of the institution’s 
activities, (2) It can usually embark more freely on educational 
innovations, (3) It is more likely to have a student body drawn 
from all over the country. The privately endowed institutions 
must make the most of their advantages in the future by (1) con- 
tinued care in the selection of both faculty and student body and 
(2) by attempting to curb “the tremendous subdivision of fields of 
learning.” At the same time, they must constantly seek to 
increase the sum-total of human knowledge; it is idle to consider 
a moratorium in the field of science, or, for that matter, in any 
other field of scholarship. They must likewise do their utmost to 
preserve faith in the ideal of academic freedom. 


For the Exceptional Student 


Of particular interest to both colleges and secondary schools 
is President Angell’s address on Some Possible Consequences of 
Advancing Standards in Schools and Colleges, which appears in the 
issue of April 11th. Doctor Angell notes the increasing oppor- 
tunity for advanced work which is being offered to able secondary- 
school students, with the consequence that these students are in 
a position to begin their collegiate work at a point well above the 
normal freshman level. It may be possible to grant an A.B. to 
such students at the end of three years of under-graduate work. 
It would then be possible for such people to receive the M.A. 
degree at the end of the fourth year. It may likewise become 
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possible to clear up earlier the groundwork necessary for graduate 
study, and thus to rid graduate students of much of the tedious 
grind now necessary during the first year or two of study for a 
doctorate. “The whole matter would tend to hinge upon the 
intellectual quality of the candidate and on his actual accomplish- 
ment, rather than on any purely temporal or quantitative cri- 
terion.” 


The Educational Review 
From Doctor McAndrew’s always-interesting Survey of Edu- 

cational Books is chosen the following list of recent publications: 

Mars, His Idiot, by H. M. Tomlinson; Harper. 230 pp. 
2.50. 

“A masterly expression of our common contempt for war. 

It has a virility not always found in pacifist literature.” 

Our Government Today, by Finla Golff Crawford; Henry Holt. 
354 pp. $0.96. 

“A picture of our government and its activities in this unsettled 

present.” 

John Gay, Defender of Liberty, by Frank Monaghan; Bobbs- 
Merrill. 497 pp. $4.00. 

“A human if majestic portrait of a great man and his times.” 

Saint-Just, Colleague of Robespierre, by Eugene Newton Curtis; 
Columbia University. 403 pp. $3.50. 

A scholarly appraisal of the amazing boy-leader of the French Revo- 

lution. 

The Search for Truth, by Eric T. Bell; Reynal and Hitchcock. 
293 pp. $3.00. 

‘“‘Mathematics-philosopher Bell gallops down the ages jabbing a 

lance into many a famous befuddler of the human mind.” 

The Last Puritan, by George Santayana; Scribner’s. 602 pp. 
$2.75. 

“The story of a man who convinced himself on Puritan grounds that 


it is wrong to be a Puritan, but who remained a Puritan notwith- 
standing.” 


Art in America, by Holger Cahill and Alfred H. Barr; Reynal 
and Hitchcock. 352 pp. $1.62. 


“A marvel of beauty, variety, and completeness.” 
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Education as Revealed by New England Newspapers Prior to 
1850, by Vera M. Butler; Temple University. 503 pp. $1.00. 


“A valuable and interesting source-book for historians of education.” 


Principles of Teaching, by G. D. Strayer, G. W. Frasier, and 
W. D. Armentrout; American Book Co. 295 pp. $2.00. 


A book for all who are intending to be, or are already, teachers. 


—H. K. Wricur. 


COMMENTS ON CURRENT LITERATURE IN THE 
SUBJECT FIELDS 
1. The Classics 


We know that the Fascist régime in Italy is attempting to 
base itself on the political traditions of the Augustan state, and 
that Il Duce boasts of Augustus himself, as his prototype. Is this 
consistent with Mussolini’s often repeated eulogies of war? Mr. 
Dorrance 8S. White, in an article entitled, The Attitude of the Romans 
Toward Peace and War (CiAssicaLt JouRNAL, Vol. XXXI, No. 8; 
May, 1936), denies Italy’s claim to have received her philosophy of 
war from the ancient Romans, and maintains that from the institu- 
tion of the Republic until the second century A.D. Rome was 
squarely on the side of peace. Of course, Rome can be judged only 
by the standards of the political consciousness of her own times. 
In centuries when the theory of international conferences lay out- 
side of mankind’s frame of thought, it was often Roman prestige 
alone which kept the peace, and this prestige could only be main- 
tained by arms. Such a consideration would explain many of 
Cicero’s utterances, for instance in the Manilian Law, or Horace’s 
phrases in the Roman Odes. Mr. White examines the leading 
writers of the Republic and early Empire, and finds that their 
sentiments are predominantly in favor of peace. He also draws 
our attention to the essentially religious ritual required for a decla- 
ration of war by Rome, as evidence that the Roman state was not 
only slow to declare war but insistent that war should be waged 
only in such causes as would surely win the favor of the gods. 

Teachers whose classes read such Latin comedies as the Caplivi 
or Mostellaria of Plautus would do well to glance at an article by 
Henry W. Prescott in CLassicaL PuitoLocy (Vol. XXXI, No. 2; 
April 1936) entitled Silent Roles in Roman Comedy. The author 
reminds us that we are so commonly readers of Roman comedy 
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rather than spectators of it, that we fail to notice that the stage is 
often occupied by silent background figures who, though they con- 
tribute little or nothing to the theme, are responsible to the prin- 
cipal characters in “‘stage business”’ and hence add considerably to 
the realism of the performance. The conventional masks worn by 
such supernumeraries would eliminate the facial contortions so dear 
to the comic actors of a later generation, but doubtless compensa- 
tion was made in a highly developed technique of physical response, 
which would be unnecessary if there were no masks and which 
today would be dismissed as “‘over-acting.’ Mr. Prescott analyzes 
the supernumerary réles in many individual plays, grouping them 
according to their functions as attendants, porters, guards, cooks, 
servitors, etc., and points out in conclusion an element which we 
too easily forget: that the Roman stage was of great breadth, con- 
sisting mostly of what he calls “‘wide open spaces” even when the 
principal characters were active. The problem of grouping super- 
numeraries was therefore easier to solve without crowding, and to 
the eye of the spectator the presence of these silent characters was 
indeed more satisfactory than their absence would have been. The 
soundness of Mr. Prescott’s conjectures will not be questioned by 
those who saw a recent performance of the Vostellaria by the Har- 
vard Classical Club in Cambridge. 

Teachers of Ancient History with a flair for the minutiae of 
their particular field will do well to read an article by H. C. Mont- 
gomery in the CLassicaL WEEKLY (Vol. XXIX, No. 22; April 27, 
1936) entitled The Controversy about the Origin of the Olympic 
Games. Did They Originale in 776 B.C.? Most of us, I dare say, 
have accepted this date as a useful peg without bothering our heads 
about its accuracy or indeed without thinking that its accuracy 
mattered much. Of course it does matter, and this article outlines 
the controversy that has been going on about it since Mahaffy first 
attacked the date in 1881. I had not had the slightest idea that so 
many learned men had written so much on this subject until I read 
Mr. Montgomery’s thorough analysis. The author, at the end of 
the article, reviews the arguments and concludes (to my great 
relief) that “‘until other and better evidence is submitted, the 
traditional date can stand as acceptable.” 

George K. Strodach, in Pietas: Horace and Augustan Nation- 
alism (CLAssicAL WEEKLY, Vol. XXIX, No. 18, March 23, 1936) 
describes the political philosophy of Horace against the background 
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of Augustan nationalism. He distinguishes Horace’s pattern for 
living addressed to the individual from his utterances of a more 
nationalistic nature which called for a return on the part of the 
whole nation to an idealized past. Such counsel, thinks the author, 
must have been government-inspired; but without much practical 
effect on the Roman people, not only because Horace’s audience 
was a small group of disgruntled sophisticates, but also because 
“disinterested loyalty and civic responsibility were empty words 
in a society which for more than two generations had been unable 
to guarantee its members personal security.” The author adds 
that “‘the traditions inherited from pre-Gracchan Rome must have 
sounded in the ears of that amorphous generation very much as 
the sermons of Puritan divines would sound in our ears today.” 
He furthermore characterizes the whole Augustan programme of 
religious and ethical reform as the re-imposition of “‘an archaic 
religious consciousness and ceremonialism upon a cynical pro- 
letariat and a freethinking or pantheistic intelligentsia.” The only 
blot on an otherwise well-thought-out article is a certain turgidity 
of expression which interferes with the readability of the whole; I 
need do no more than quote “propagandizing the official ideology.” 


In the CLassicaL JouRNAL (Vol. XXXI, No. 8; May, 1936) 
already referred to, is a note by Mr. A. D. Fraser on Fishing in 
Homer, a somewhat inconsequential topic, to be sure, but one not 
without a spark of interest. The discussion of this phase of primi- 
tive life centers around a simile in Odyssey XII, 253 foll. As ren- 
dered by Butcher and Lang, the passage reads: “‘Even as when a 
fisher on some headland lets down with a long rod his baits for a 
snare to the little fishes below, casting into the deep the horn of an 
ox of the homestead, and as he catches each flings it writhing ashore, 
so,”’ etc. The Greek word which the translation renders “‘horn” is 
zéoas, and the question is, What is this ox-horn which the fisher- 
man casts into the deep? The author discusses three possibilities: 
it may be (1) a tube above the hook to protect the line, like the 
“‘leader’’ used by modern anglers; (2) or an artificial fish fashioned 
from horn and used as a lure; (3) or a hook made of horn. The 
author favors the third view. ‘“‘We may conclude,” he says, “that 
the horn hook represents a certain type of implement used long 
before Homer’s day, which had survived in tradition. The bronze 
hook, which is mentioned elsewhere in Homer, must have come 
into use somewhat later.” — Freperic J. DEVEAU. 
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2. Art 
Tue Art Dicest, March 15th 
An extract from the section — ‘A Review of the Field in Art 
Education” 
Art for Colleges 


American colleges have in the past few years taken lessons 
from civic organizations in the value of arranging art exhibitions 
for the educational benefit and profit of their students. Much 
knowledge and appreciation of fine art works can be absorbed, the 
colleges and universities admit, by exposing the students to daily 
inspection of good painting, good etching and good sculpture. 
This winter Rockford College at Rockford, Illinois, launched a 
series of monthly exhibitions with an initial loan collection of 25 
canvases, valued at $100,000. Intended originally for the edifica- 
tion of the students alone, the exhibit attracted visitors from the 
entire Rock River Valley and from northern Illinois and southern 
Wisconsin. 

Many schools today are taking advantage of this splendid 
type of art education. It should become more popular, as time 
and experience in handling exhibitions of this character actually 
prove to us the value of such an enterprise. 

In most schools — it seems — there are no funds to bring 
exhibitions from other cities, so the next best step is to utilize the 
finest of material available in your own locality. A high standard 
of work and a fine choice of selection gives adequate proof—in the 
long run — that such an undertaking more than pays for itself. 
Not only does the school take the initial step and become thoroughly 
saturated in such an event, but the entire school community gives 
its interest and support. It seems to give new impetus to everyone 
involved. The outcome is overwhelmingly satisfactory. 


New York Times, Sunday April 12, 1936 
Arl-Minded Nation Is Aim of New Body 


An article by Richard Tompkins in the New York Times 
reports that a group of educators has completed the organization 
of a national association to develop art education in public, private, 
parochial and professional schools, colleges, and universities 
throughout the country. It will be known as the National Asso- 
ciation for Art Education. 
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The association will seek to enhance the appreciation of art 
and to develop taste which will make the average citizen recognize 
good design and color in things he uses and has about him every 
day. 

Raymond P. Ensign, secretary of the Eastern Arts Associa- 
tion, has been elected executive director of the new association 
which will have its headquarters at 333 E. 43rd Street, New York. 

The organization plans to appoint an editorial board to formu- 
late a policy and a plan for underwriting, publishing and distribu- 
ting an educational journal related to the field of art education 
and the activities of the organization. ‘The association will aid 
in the development of activities of special groups in art education 
and help sectional associations financially. To work for an im- 
provement of professional art standards and the improvement of 
teacher training programs in the field of art is another aim.’ The 
association's program also calls for education to make communities 
aware of the contributions of art in current life, the initiation of 
research fields relating to all phases of art education and the es- 
tablishment of a central service bureau for the supervision of 
funds for research and guidance. 

It seems that definite strides are being taken for the establish- 
ment of an appreciation of daily life. How much the average 
human misses because his discrimination and appreciation have 
not had the proper training! If children could realize the impor- 
tance of appreciation, and how much more their increased sensi- 
tivity to life would add to their own happiness, art would be one 
of the major subjects always. 

The association plans to hold a national congress every two 
or three years and sectional meetings more often. 





AMERICAN MAGAziINnE oF Art, March, 1936 
Is Beauty the Right Word 
By Vircit BARKER 
In reviewing ‘Concerning Beauty” by Frank Jewett Mather, 
Virgil Barker has given us an article of infinite worth. As Mr. 
Barker puts it, there is so much more in Professor Mather’s book 
than it alone suggests. The author discusses not merely three 
visual arts but also music, literature and the theatrical forms of 
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drama, musical-comedy, and dance. ‘In all of them beauty is for 
him an activity between artist and appreciation by means of the 
work of art; it is an “esthetic transaction.’ He writes about the 
artist and his way of working with understanding and without 
dogmatism, but he rightly assigns an equal importance to the 
appreciator. 

Professor Mather makes a point of the fact that there should 
be a “‘mingledness”’ of everything, the inseparability of what is 
called aesthetic from what is not. As I have had occasion to say 
before, Professor Mather knows a great deal more than art and 
brings all of that to bear upon what he writes about art. 

Mr. Barker makes a statement which we could apply directly 
to the classroom, “‘Art must nowadays take hold of, and make a 
common possession out of, things which are for the time being vastly 
more important than beauty. Our immediately inherited connota- 
tions for that word are predominantly trivial, and the word ‘beauty’ 
is still being used to hinder the lay public from a possible response 
to the adventurous art of today. 

The present-day teacher must guide his pupils in the way of 
understanding modern trends not only in art but in actual living. 
Art as a subject to be set aside for the pretty and well-bred is a 
conception no longer in vogue, but art as an interpretation of life 
is something which we must realize and help our pupils to under- 
stand. 





Tue Art News, March 14, 1936 


Modern Masters of Fascist Italy in a Comprehensive Exhibition of 
Eighty-five Paintings 


By ANN HAMILTON SAYRE 


A large exhibition of contemporary Italian painting is now on 
view at the International Building of Rockefeller Center which 
gives New Yorkers a general idea of what is being done in paint- 
ing under the government of Mussolini. The exhibition has just 
completed a tour of the United States and is offered as represen- 
tative of Italy’s present-day painting activity. 

Dario Sabatello, in his foreword in the catalogue, characterizes 
contemporary Italian painting as a trend toward an anti-academic 
Classicism. “Italian painting is living through the dawn of a 
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great new classic epoch. It is taking the first step toward a clas- 
sicism that will be warm, expressive, chromatically intense and 
anti-rhetorical in its solemn sincerity.” Mr. Sabatello goes on to 
say that artistic activity is doubly fostered by moral and material 
stimulus, made possible because of the Duce’s interest in the 
cultural life of his land. 

“The eighty-five paintings now on view at Rockefeller Center 
do not appear to be the result of either hot-house forcing on the 
one hand or emotional imprisonment on the other. They are the 
work of young enthusiasts who shun formulations of a certain 
political import. Because of the archaic Greco-Roman, fresco na- 
ture of much of the work, the color as a whole is flat, even opaque, 
the figures impersonal, the mood poised rather than dynamic. 
“We turn back,” the artists seem to say, “because in turning 
back we are led forward in a tradition that no other European 
country can boast of, with the right to use our ancestors.” 

The Italians seem to reckon with the fact that there is worth 
in traditional painting, they realize that Italy’s great background 
is worth building upon, something to be used as a basis and incor- 
porated with their present-day painting. 

American teachers could learn from this, not to forget the 
basic wealth of material we have in our forefathers. 


Tue Art News, March 14, 1936 


The Decorative Quality of Japanese Textiles During Eleven Centuries 
— Seen in New York 


By ANN Brewer 


A collection of Japanese brocades, embroideries and fabrics 
from the eighth through the eighteenth centuries is being exhibited 
at the New York Gallery of the Yamanaka and Company, Inc. 
The most important periods are well represented by remarkably 
well preserved examples. 

The brilliant colors used in the embroideries have not been 
dimmed by age and even the tiny squares of linen and silk still 
have their colors intact, with sometimes the whole motif of a pat- 
tern complete. 

“Two fifteenth century panels of fine silk, pointed with gold 
traceries around line drawings of butterflies and shells are other 
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excellent examples of the Ashikagn period. The rich, warm 
browns combine with aquamarine blues and gold to present a color 
scheme worthy of the delicate design.” One Monoyama panel in 
soft red and white satin is embroidered in a pattern of extraordinary 
charm. Gold panel in places on the salmon rose of the background 
serves as a perfect frame for the amusingly embroidered shrimp, 
shells, fishermen’s nets and waves. An unusual shade of mul- 
berry and touches of black accent the soft greens and blues of the 
embroidery. 


These examples of Japanese embroidery should be an inspira- 
tion to any class in design. A teacher would be well repaid in 
visiting this exhibit by the mere fact that the Japanese manner of 
coloring and space division would be helpful in the teaching of 
abstract and constructive design. 


— Hopson L. Pittman. 


3. Social Studies 

Election year is a great help to the teacher attempting to win 
the interest of his pupils in the functions of their government. In 
the flood of campaign literature there is usually much heat and 
little light. Mr. Mencken, in the March American Mercury, 
emits characteristic Menckenian blasts with Three Years of Dr. 
Roosevelt. The sage of Baltimore is amusing, as always, but not 
too helpful for one attempting to gain enlightenment. Mr. Mencken 
is, by the way, quite dissatisfied with Doctor Roosevelt. Your 
reviewer recommends three articles as being temperate, scholarly, 
and well calculated to aid in an excellent understanding of the 
present problems of our government: In the YALE Review (spring, 
1936), A Positive Programme for the Republican Party, by Chester 
H. Rowell. From the May, 1936, SociaL Stupres, Democrats and 
Republicans, 1936, by Edward McChesney Sait; and in the same 
journal, George H. E. Smith’s On to the Presidential Election of 
1936. 

The first two writers are avowedly Republican, the last (be- 
tween the lines, at least) pro-Administration. All three give calm, 
lucid analyses of our pre-Convention political situation. A nice 
bit of writing from Mr. Rowell’s article is this passage, “We have 
tried all the wrong experiments —. We tried to waste ourselves 
rich by war; then to lend and to borrow and to gamble ourselves 
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rich; and now we are trying to spend ourselves rich. The only thing 
worse would be to print ourselves rich, and we are perilously near 
to that.” Mr. Sait admits that a great deal depends upon the 
character of the candidate chosen by the Republicans, but makes 
out a very good case for his thesis that Roosevelt’s re-election is 
far from certain. Mr. Smith reviews the more defensible elements 
in the program of the present Administration. 

Recommended also: A series of five articles in ScriBNER’s 
(December through April) by James Truslow Adams, entitled The 
Crisis and the Constitution. 

In two issues of SocraL Stupies (April and May) Henry Steele 
Commager has done a fine piece of work in compiling The Literature 
of American History, 1935. He has here, as the title indicates, 
considered all the important books published in 1935, which relate 
to American History. There are two hundred and twenty-six titles 
listed and each is briefly evaluated. 

The present year has seen a great increase of interest in this 
country in the co-operative movement. Undoubtedly some of this 
has been due to the visit to this country of the Japanese, Kagawa, 
an outstanding advocate of consumer co-operation. This fact and 
other important features of the movement are related by Bertram 
B. Fowler in the April ScrrpNer’s under the title, The Masses Go 
Into Big Business. An excellent book on the subject is Marquis 
Childs’s, Sweden: The Middle Way. (Yale University Press, New 
Haven.) 

The English-speaking world will miss the clear, realistic, and 
well-informed writings of Frank Simonds. His pen was responsible 
for some of the finest expositions of the European situation from 
the time of the World War to the present. Few wrote with such 
authority, and his last volume, written in collaboration with 
Brooks Emeny, should be read by anyone pretending an accurate 
knowledge of present-day Europe. The title, The Great Powers in 
World Politics. (American Book Co., N. Y.) 

In the opinion of your reviewer, there are but two other 
Americans who can approach the late Frank Simonds in compe- 
tence in this field. They are Nathaniel Peffer and John Gunther. 
The former is especially well informed on the Far East. Mr. 
Gunther's recent book, Inside Europe (Harper and Bros., N. Y.), 
is a fascinating store room of information on European affairs. 
In fact, the person who can master Simonds’ The Great Powers and 
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Gunther’s Inside Europe has a fair, journeyman’s knowledge of 
up-to-the-minute, modern Europe. Incidentally, this knowledge 
scarcely engenders an easy optimism. 


— J. Evan Pui ips. 


Miscellaneous Noles 

There is a sane discussion of “Indoctrination versus Educa- 
tion” by Carleton Washburne in THe SoctaLt Frontier for April. 
The democratic method of solving problems by first assembling 
the pertinent facts, weighing them, discussing the policies which 
they indicate, and then putting into practice the preferred policy, 
may best be learned when pupils in the school are encouraged to 
follow this method in solving any problem incident to the social 
life of the school. These problems for them constitute part of the 
content of the social studies. 

John Dewey’s article “Class Struggle and tie Democratic 
Way” in the May number of Tue Socrat Frontier brings to 
bear on the same topic more fundamental considerations. 


An excellent article on co-operatives, which should be men- 
tioned together with Marquis Childs’s, Sweden: the Middle Way 
(referred to on Mr. Philips’s page on the social studies in this BuL- 
LETIN), is Professor Brunner’s ““The Fourth Alternative” in the 
May number of THe SocrtaL Frontier. Having recently made a 
tour of the middle and the far west, I am impressed with the 
rapidity of the movement toward consumer co-operatives, and the 
necessity that high school students understand what they are and 
why. The entire May number of THe SoctaL FRONTIER is timely 
and illuminating. 

THe EnGuisH JourNAL for May contains an interesting 
account of the writing laboratory for freshmen begun two years 
ago at the University of Minnesota. The plan, equipment, and 
method of the Minnesota laboratory of composition is clearly 
applicable to many twelfth grades in our private schools. 


— Joun A. LESTER. 
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THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL JOURNAL 
May, 1936 
A Notable Appraisal of Southern Culture 
The Social Science Research Council was given a special fund 
for a Southern Regional Study which has been carried out by 
Prof. Howard W. Odum of the University of North Carolina. 
Interesting points, among them “that the region measured, 
by absolute standards has made great strides in educational 
endeavor and increased its quantitative achievement one hundred 
fold but still stands lowest of all regions in most aspects of educa- 
tional equipment and work,” are made. “‘With less than 12% of 
the nation’s wealth the southeast accounts for 20% of total expendi- 
tures for state supported institutions for higher learning.” ‘“‘Along 
with the largest proportion of children of school age in its popula- 
tion it possesses the smallest income and wealth with which to 
educate them.” The study indicates that there is much creative 
effort and accomplishment worthy of encouragement in a region 
where the odds against education are great but the possibilities for 
constructive achievement considerable. 


Condensations of Educational Writings 

Editor Norman J. Powell and a staff of associates have issued 
from offices at 230 Fifth Avenue, New York, Number 1, Volume I 
of Educational Abstracts, a bi-monthly periodical aiming to be com- 
prehensive of educational subjects. Monographs, bulletins and 
periodicals are included in the digests, the first issue containing 281 
abstracts on 80 two-column pages. Educational Abstracts is not to 
be confused with the Epucation DiGest, a monthly periodical. 


Implications for Vocational Guidance Made in Harvard Growth 
Study 

Prof. J. W. M. Rothney working with Prof. Walter F. Dearborn 
in the Harvard School of Education states that unemployment is 
foreshadowed in Grade I. By studying a group of students from 
their school records from the time of entering the first grade, a 
pressing need for vocational guidance in public school is revealed. 
All those individuals included in the study who are now unemployed 
received lower ratings than their classmates who now hold positions, 
a greater per cent of the employed than unemployed have gone to 
high school, and so forth. 
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Logically Organized Subject Matter 
Shall It Be Scrapped? 


Professor Judd says, “No,” but he propounds the problem 
for teachers to solve in these words: “What is the most expeditious 
and economical method of inducing children to exert themselves so 
that they will pass beyond the partial and frequently unproductive 
logics which they naturally follow and arrive at the sound and 
comprehensive ways of thinking that the race has evolved? If 
we concentrate attention on this new question, we can all agree in 
condemning immature logics and immature psychological processes, 
but we shall be saved from putting organization into the discard. 
We shall be willing to treat some kinds of organization as formal 
and unwise, but we shall not plunge into chaos because we shall 
see the virtue of accepting the guidance of the systems of thinking 
which the race has evolved.” 


Factors in Reading Readiness 


Educators must realize that a mental test measures only one 
phase of reading readiness and that there is a definite need for work- 
ing out standards for each factor such as: visual and auditory 
maturation, motor growth and co-ordination, depth and area of 
experiences, and the standards of measurement of these other 
factors must be combined into a usable form for educators. 


In breaking away from its present regimé and setting up new 
curriculums at the lowest level schools of the future must consider 
two problems: *‘(a) The school must make provision for teaching 
the child to read whenever it has been determined that he is ready 
to take on the process without injury to his mental, physical, and 
emotional makeup and when he shows the interest which should 
come from rich and varied experiences. The school must make 
certain that every child has sufficient opportunity to master the 
reading skill when he is ready and not allow him to advance from 
grade to grade without mastering these skills. (b) The school 
must make provision at the first-grade level for new types of experi- 
ences and activities which will make adequate provision for the 
mental, physical, and emotional growth of the child above the 
kindergarten.” These are in brief the conclusions of a very inter- 
esting article by Charles A. Smith and Myrtle R. Jensen. 
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Art Education in the Elementary School 

In an article on the value of art education in the school curricu- 
lum, William G. Whitford of the University of Chicago considers 
the following questions which he feels “‘bring into focus types of 
art education which students of the subject are expounding in a 
way that promises progressive education through the study of art: 
(1) What knowledge can be given to the pupils which will create 
new attitudes toward life? (2) What interests and appreciations 
can be developed in the pupil which will enable him to enjoy life 
more fully? (3) What creative habits and skills can be acquired 
by the pupil which will aid in his expressional and productional 
abilities?” 

“These questions suggest that the educational contributions of 
art may be divided into three broad phases which furnish the key to 
a complete and well-balanced presentation of the subject.” Mr. 
Whitford enlarges upon these three phases under the headings: — 
Functional Experience, (. e. activities and experiences centering 
in the subject; The Appreciational Experience, t. e. aesthetic educa- 
tion; Creative Experience, t. e. the doing factor in art education. 

“These fundamentals should become the key for motivating 
art experience whether introduced as a segregated subject or whether 
it becomes a part of the interrelated activities of the school.” 


Gains and Losses in Education 


Former superintendent of public instruction of Wisconsin, 
C. P. Cary, writes an interesting letter to Prof. Charles H. Judd in 
which he defends the quality of the work done in the schools of a 
generation or two ago. Although admitting actual gains in many 
of our recent ‘“‘advances in education,” he questions the value of 
school libraries (How much required reading develops into a life- 
habit?), the longer school year (Is it too long}), the richer courses 
of study (Do they tend in the direction of shallowness and diffu- 
sion?), trained teachers (Are a large percentage of mediocre native 
ability ?). 

““Heaving brickbats at the educational past,’ says Mr. Cary, 
“is not a profitable business from any point of view. Every age 
and condition tries to meet its obligations to society, and, so far 
as | can see, one age does it about as well as another. Now our 
situation is so difficult and complex that we are far more at sea 
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about what to do than any age before us, and consequently we 
are not meeting the situation as well as it has often been met in 
the past.” 

Professor Judd’s reply to this letter follows, which he con- 
cludes by saying, “I am sure, in spite of all the changes which have 
been made for the better, our schools ought to consider carefully 
the points which you make.” 

Selected References are from the literature on exceptional 
children. 


—FraANCES BROWNE AND Grace K. HALL. 


Copies of the BULLETIN may be purchased by teachers in 
member schools at ten cents each, or sixty cents a year. Non- 
member subscription rate two dollars. 








